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mixture of iron filings and red precipitate. He declares the experiment has never failed with him, and I say it has never succeeded with me.
If large quantities of fixed air can be formed, by heating the filings of pure bar-iron and red precipitate together, then I will pronounce that fixed air may be made without coal; but I am confident this cannot be done.
From the process which the Doctor has published, to purify iron filings,* it is evident that those he used could not have been very pure, or they would not require to be first heated, then washed in water, and heated again.
Dr. Priestley never mentions whether he used the filings of bar or cast-iron, which is essentially necessary. The filings of pure bar-iron, filed for the purpose, on a clean sheet of paper, exposed to heat with red precipitate, will not yield any kind of air; but cast-iron alone, or mixed with precipitate, will yield both inflammable and fixed air.
One ounce of the borings of cannon, and half an ounce of red precipitate, gave thirty-two ounce measures of air, eleven of which were fixed, and twenty-one inflammable. The fixed air proceeded from the pure air of the precipitate uniting with the charcoal of the cast-iron.
The borings, by analysis, yielded eighteen grains of charcoal to the ounce.
In my opinion, the proofs that fixed air is composed of oxygen and carbon, are as strong as that Glauber's salt is composed of sulphuric acid and soda; for we are not only able to compose this gas at pleasure, but to separate it into its elementary parts.
Mr. Tennant, Dr. Black, and other chemists, have decomposed the carbonic acid, by heating phosphorus and powdered limestone. I have performed the same experiment with success. Forty grains of phosphorus, cut into very small pieces, were mixed with powdered lime-stone,
* Medical [Repository, Vol. II, p. 267, first edition.
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